This  is  the  last  newsletter  prior  to  our  1980  get-together  in  Cincinnati.  If 
you  can  attend,  you  will  find  time  has  been  allocated  for  members  to  meet  and 
greet  each  other.  If  you  can't  attend,  we  will  try  and  have  full  details  in 
the  next  newsletter. 
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SEE  YOU  AT  THE  BASH! 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

This  will  be  the  last  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  before  our  annual  get- 
together  in  Cincinnati  in  August 
during  the  American  Numismatic 
Association's  convention. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August  20th, 
our  annual  BASH  will  be  held  in 
the  Bamboo  Room  at  Stouffer's. 

Doors  open  at  9 PM;  fun  begins  at  10  PM. 
Tickets  are  $5  each  (an  elongated 
coin)and  may  be  ordered  from  Lee 
iMartin  now.  They  will  also  be 
available  from  several  of  us  in 
Cincinnati.  He  has  had  very  few 
orders  for  tickets  to  date.  He  is 
also  interested  in  more  participa- 
tion from  you.  While  several  have 
offered,  we  do  need  a few  more  skits. 
There  will  be  a special  surprise 
sometime  during  the  BASH. 

On  Thursday  morning,  August  21st, 
the  NLG  Symposium  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  This  will  be  held  at 
the  Convention  Center  in  Room  #211. 
rYou  will  not  want  to  miss  Harry  J. 
Forman  and  John  J.  Ford.  Let's 
pack  the  room! 

NLG  writing  contest  entries  are 


being  judged  now  or  sent  to  judges. 
Next  year  it  would  be  most  helpful  if 
everyone  followed  the  rules  as  print- 
ed. There  is  a very  logical  reason 
for  asking  that  entries  be  submitted 
along  with  two  extra  photocopies. 

This  way  each  category  may  be  sent 
to  three  different  judges.  Right  now 
I am  having  to  wait  until  one  judge 
is  finished  and  returns  the  material 
to  me  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  next 
judge.  This  takes  time  and  is  not 
fair  to  the  judges  to  be  hurried. 
These  choices  must  be  tabulated; 
awards  ordered  in  time  for  the  engrav 
ing.  Next  year  Rule  #5  "Failure  to 
conform  to  rules  in  submitting  any 
entry  means  automatic  elimination 
from  that  contest"  will  be  followed. 
Next  year  anyone  entering  Class  IX 
may  NOT  mark  an  article  for  another 
class  in  addition  to  that  one.  The 
same  reason  for  this  rule  as  mention- 
ed above.  It  cannot  be  sent  to  more 
than  one  judge  at  a time. 

Most  of  you  already  know  that 
Class  X — Clemy  Award  should  not 
appear  on  the  rules,  because  the 
nature  of  this  award  does  not  mean 
to  submit  entries. 

The  Guild  wishes  to  welcome 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE . . Cont ' d . 

seven  new  members.  They  are: 

Barry  Uman  of  Pointe  Claire  Quebec; 
Eduardo  C.  Dargent  of  Lima,  Peru; 

W.  Larry  Hanks  of  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Thomas  C.  Stires  of  Plymouth,  PA; 
Byron  Johnson  of  Seattle,  WA;  Jay 
Koblenz  of  Encino,  CA ; and  Bruce 
Lorich  of  Universal  City,  CA . 

Anyone  wishing  applications  for 
NLG  may  secure  them  by  writing. 

Will  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
all  in  Cincinnati!  \ 

Sincerely , 


* * * 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


The  annual  photo  contest  will 
highlight  this  year's  get-together. 
There  will  be  a display  area  with  all 
Guild  photography  entries  on  view. 
Please  bring  your  photos  to  Cincinnati. 
Paul  Whitnah  is  in  charge  of  the  photo 
contest . 


Photos  should  be  at  least  5x7 
inches  in  size  and  no  larger  than 
16x20  inches.  They  should  be 
mounted  and  titled.  The  name  of 
the  photographer  should  not  be 
visible . 

Categories  include  black  & white 
and  color  prints.  No  color  transpar- 
encies can  be  accepted  as  we  do  not 
have  display  facilities. 
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HATHS  OFF  TO  THE  TWEASURY  DEPOTMENT.. 
The  gweat  thucktheth  of  the 
Thuthan  B.  Anthony  dolla,  followed 
by  the  wondahful  thale  of  GSA  thilver 
dollas  and  topped  off  by  the  foul-up 
on  the  date  of  sale  for  gold 
medaweeons . . inthpi res  the  pubwick 


to  twust  and  appweciate 

bureaucwats . . Ith  tho  hard  to 

with  a tongue  in  tweek! 

* * * 
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I’M  NOT  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  THIS  ONE  — 
Karen  Van  Kirk,  Balboa  Island’s  nonsensical 
nurse,  knows  a billing  clerk  in  a local  hospital  who 
had  to  see  a psychiatrist  because  he  kept  hearing 
strange  invoices. 
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MEET  YOUR 

NEW  MEMBERS 

EDUARDO  DARGENT,  sponsored  by  William 
McDonald.  He  is  the  author  of  the  book 
El  Billete  en  el  Peru  bilingual,  Lima 
1979.  He  has  had  articles  published  in 
the  Currency  Collector,  Lansa,  IBNS, 
Contacto  (Peru),  Numismatica  (Peru).  For 
the  last  four  years  his  column  on  numisiT| 
tics  has  appeared  in  Contacto  which  is  a 
special  publication  published  monthly  in 
Lima,  Peru.  He  has  also  been  a director 
at  the  Society  of  Numismatics  of  Peru. 
Incidentally,  Dargent  is  co-founder  of 
Lansa  with  Yasha  Beresiner  and  Art  Matz. 

His  numismatic  specialty  is  paper  money 
and  Cobs.  Interestingly  enough,  his 
non-numismatic  profession  of  economist 
has  a direct  relationship  to  the  world 
of  coins. 

W.  LARRY  HANKS,  sponsored  by  Virginia 
Culver.  Larry's  by-line  has  been  seen  in 
Coin  World  and  Numismatic  News.  His  books 
include  The  Comprehensive  Catalog  5 Ency- 
clopedia of  Modern  Mexican  Coins  and  The 
Comprehensive  Catalog  of  the  Republic  Mex- 
ican Coins.  He  is  president  of  the 
prominent  numismatic  firm,  Pullen  $ Hanks. 
Among  the  many  associations  he  belongs  to, 
we  find  PNG,  SIN,  TNA  and  the  Society  of 
De  Mexico.  He  is  life  member  #1001  of  the 
ANA.  Naturally  his  specialty  is  Latin 
America  but  he  is  also  involved  in  U.S. 
coinage  professionally  and  as  a hobby,  i 
The  Guild  welcomes  this  internationally 
renowned  expert  in  an  area  that  continues 
to  expand  the  collecting  of  Mexican  coinage 
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jMeet  Your  New  Members  - Cont'd 

BYRON  JOHNSON  - You  see  his  by-line  in 
Coin  World  and  it  has  been  visible  in  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  and  the  journals  of 
TAMS  and  OIN.  A former  ANA  governor  and 
very  involved  in  TAMS,  SPMC,  Byron  is  also 
an  ANA  life  member  #253.  He  has  written  A 
Trial  Listing  of  Washington  State  Scrip. 
Sponsored  by  Margo  Russell,  Byron  is  a very 
welcome  new  member  and  brings  to  the  hobby 
a wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation,  a host  of 
friends,  and  the  ability  to  research  material 
in  depth.  His  numismatic  specialty  is  world 
coins  and  his  fulltime  position  as  a pharma - 
tist  illustrates  Byron's  ability  to  master 
technical  details. 

JAY  KOBLENZ  --  Jay  is  Managing  Editor  of 
COINage  and  as  such  bears  the  position  which 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  Guild 
members  interested  in  selling  their  articles. 
While  Jay's  background  in  the  world  of  coins 
is  limited,  he  has  become  thoroughly  involved 
in  numismatics  and  appears  to  be  especially 
interested  in  U.S.  coinage  with  a narrowed 
pecialty  covering  U.S.  silver  dollars. 

Jay  is  sponsored  by  fellow  Behn-Miller 
staff  member,  Lee  Martin.  Jay's  writings 
have  appeared  in  COINage  and  Coin  Collector's 
Yearbook. 

BRUCE  LORICH,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Paul  Rynear- 
son.  The  Lorich  by-line  has  appeared  in 
COINage,  Coin  World,  The  Coin  Collector  and 
in  Rare  Coin  Review.  He  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  ANS  and  a member  of  the  ANA. 

His  numismatic  specialty  includes  both  U.S. 
and  English  coins.  Lorich  is  a director 
and  vice-president  of  the  well-known  numis- 
matic firm,  California  Numismatic  Corpora- 
tion. He  has  also  been  represented  in 
non-numismatic  publications  with  coin  articles 
in  Treasure  Magazine  and  Aloha. 

THOMAS  STIRES,  sponsored  by  Lee  Martin.  His 
coin  column,  Money  Talks,  appears  in  the 
Citizens'  Voice  newspaper  of  Wilkes-Barre, 

PA.  Specializing  in  U.S.  coinage,  Stires' 
credentials  indicate  a high  degree  of 
professionalism.  He  is  an  English  teacher 
and  has  taught  journalism  for  eleven  years. 

'Die  Stires'  column  is  informative  and 
illustrates  an  interesting  writing  style. 


BARRY  UMAN,  sponsored  by  Virginia  Culver. 

You  have  seen  his  by-line  in  Coin  World, 
Numismatic  Scrapbook,  Canadian  Coin  News 
plus  a large  number  of  organizational 
journals.  He  is  a member  of  numerous  token 
organizations  and  the  Canadian  Numismatic 
Association.  Specializing  in  tokens  and 
medals  of  Canada,  this  expert  enjoys  research- 
ing Canadian  material.  The  excellent 
articles  he  produces  illustrate  the  scope 
of  that  research.  His  fulltime  position  of 
cost  analyst  proves  the  close  attention  paid 
to  details.  It  is  always  another  plus  to 
the  Guild's  research  facilities  when  we  have 
a member  capable  of  answering  specialized 
queries  and  Uman  obviously  fits  that  cate- 
gory . S 


CANADIAN  TRADE  DOLLARS  CATALOGUED' 
A Book  Report 

Jerry  Remick 


"THE  1980  CHARLTON  CANADIAN 
TRADE  DOLLAR  GUIDE,"  First  Edition, 
by  Serge  Pelletier  was  released  at 
the  end  of  May  at  $7.95  retail. 
Copies  are  available  at  $7.95  plus 
50*  for  postage  and  handling  from 
the  publisher:  The  Charlton  Press, 

299  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada  M5V  1Z9. 


The  254  page  volume  is  pocket 
book  size  (4V  x 6V')  and  bound 
with  a stiff  paper  cover. 

Some  450  type  Canadian  trade 
dollars  issued  by  168  municipali- 
ties since  1960  are  catalogued 
alphabetically  by  Province.  An 
actual  size  photo  is  given  for 
most  type  dollars  as  well  as 
descriptions  of  both  sides,  the 
diameter,  edge  type,  metallic  compo- 
sition, weight,  mintage,  valuation 
and  the  Mint  that  struck  the  issue. 
Where  several  metallic  compositions 
exist  for  a type  trade  dollar,  as 
for  example  nickel,  gold,  and  silver, 
each  metallic  type  is  listed 
separately  with  its  mintage  and 
valuation . 
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Canadian  Trade  Dollars  Catalogued.. 

Cont ' d . 

An  address  list  of  118 
municipalities  having  specimens 
for  sale  to  collectors  is  included 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  well  as 
a check  list  of  the  trade  dollars 
according  to  Province. 

The  Charlton  Press  plans  to 
publish  the  Guidebook  annually. 

The  Guidebook  is  bound  to  increase 
interest  in  collecting  Canadian 
trade  dollars.  From  80  to  90 
trade  dollars  have  been  issued 
annually  for  the  past  few  years 
and  so  there  is  plenty  of  new 
material  available  at  prices  nearly 
all  collectors  can  afford  (generally 
$1.25  per  dollar  for  mail  orders). 

--Serge  Pelletier,  a member  of 
the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild,  is 
19  years  old  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
youngest  authors  to  write  a book  on 
a phase  of  numismatics.  Serge  re- 
sides in  Quebec  City,  Canada  and  is 
an  avid  numismatist  collecting 
foreign  coins,  banknotes  and  of 
course,  Canadian  Trade  Dollars.  He 
has  been  a collector  since  the  age 
of  6. 

* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ED  ROCHETTE 


Ed  Rochette  for  the  work  involved. 

* * * 

Today  everybody  needs  money.  I 
stopped  in  at  the  market  the  other  day 
and  asked  for  45  cents  worth  of  Swiss 
cheese.  The  man  wrapped  up  three 
holes.  * * * 


THE  GUILD  BASH 

Once  upon  a time  the  nice  folks  who 
put  together  the  annual  NLG  Bash  sat  down 
to  plan  their  next  affair.  When  that 
was  completed,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  upcoming  NLG  Bash  to  be  held 
Wednesday,  August  20th,  at  about  10  PM 
during  the  annual  ANA  Convention  in 
Cincinnati . 

Lo  and  behold!  The  annual  Bash 
planners  said  to  themselves:  "Hark! 

I do  not  hear  anyone  volunteering  to 
perform,  but  a handful  of  NLG  members. 
Shall  we  have  but  one  or  two  performances 
to  entertain  the  throng  this  year?" 

And,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
designated  Master  of  Ceremonies,  ye 
author  Donn  Pearlman,  posted  a notice 
across  the  King's  domain  calling  forth 
all  men  and  women  of  great  courage  and 
determination  to  perform  three  to  five 
minutes  at  the  Bash. 


Congratulations  to  Ed,  not 
only  for  his  efforts  to  attract 
would-be  writers  to  attend  a course 
co-sponsored  by  the  ANA  and  NLG, 
but  also  because  he  is  going  to  be 
the  instructor  of  the  course.  Ed's 
background  is  extensive.  He  is  the 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate , and  in  addition  has  had 
by-lines  in  every  numismatic  publi- 
cation. He  is  also  the  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  ANA. 

Those  attending  the  course  are 
certain  to  learn  of  the  demands  and 
needs  of  numismatic  publications. 
Secrets  obtained  through  years  of 
experience  will  surely  be  included 

in  the  course.  , , 

The  Guild  extends  best  wishes 
to  those  attending  the  class  and  ^ 
sincere  thank  you  to  the  ANA  and 


Especially  sought  were  those  noble 
souls  who  had  not  performed  in  previous 
years,  or  those  who  had  made  but  one 
appearance;  for  it  is  written,  the  shy 
shall  inherit  the  Bash. 

And,  a call  also  went  forth  to 
all  members  of  the  NLG  to  prepare  a 
brief  joke  to  tell  at  the  Bash.  The 
good  Shepherds  of  the  NLG  shall  present 
fine  gifts  to  those  who  tellith  the  best 
jokes  that  night  as  judged  by  the  learned 
audience. 

So,  shall  ye  write  thy  jokes,  and 
they  that  have  hearts  filled  with  desire 
to  perform  a skit,  a song,  a dance,  or 
to  otherwise  entertain  shall  forthwith 
write  to  Donn  Pearlman  at  P.  0.  Box  750 
in  Skokie,  Illinois  60076  and  include 
thy  name,  rank  and  serial  number. 

* * * 
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MEMORIES  ARE  MADE  OF  THIS. 


by  TED  SCHWARZ,  NLG 


|T~  ■ » 

I Numismatist 
| Wanted 


One  of  the  great  abilities  shared  by 
members  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild 
is  often  one  we  tend  to  overlook.  This 
is  the  ability  to  reach  out  and  touch  a 
life.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  change 
someone's  perspective,  to  give  another 
human  being  a chance  to  grow  in  wisdom, 
kindness  and  numerous  other  positive  ways. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the 
majority  of  nostalgia  stories  appearing 
in  the  numismatic  press  relate  to  coin 
dealers  talking  about  their  early  years? 

The  dealers  want  to  discuss  the  fun  of  the 
"old"  days.  They  talk  about  hundred 
dollar  deals  that  today  would  be  worth 
millions.  They  speak  of  colorful 
characters  using  unscrupulous  advertising 
techniques  to  fascinate  the  unknowledge- 
able  collectors.  Yet  what  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed is  the  human  side  of  collecting 
which,  in  the  long  run,  is  what  insures 
the  new  generation  of  collectors. 

Think  back  to  your  early  years  to 
what  really  got  you  involved  with  numis- 
natics  and  started  you  on  a road  you  must 
love  dearly  or  you  would  never  have  joined 
the  NLG.  Certainly  there  were  important 
dealers  in  your  past.  My  favorite  had  a 
hole-in-the-wall  shop  loaded  with  such 
tantalizing  delights  as  a complete  set 
of  Indian  Head  $2h  Gold  Pieces,  Two  Cent 
Pieces  and  similar  unusual  items.  He  sold 
me  catalogs  and  answered  questions,  build- 
ing for  the  future.  He  knew  I would  spend 
an  increasing  amount  of  money  with  him  and 
he  was  right.  But  he  did  not  touch  my  life 
in  a meaningful  way. 

Perhaps  the  key  figure  for  me  is, 
logically  enough,  active  in  the  NLG  today. 
This  is  Leon  Lindheim  who  "captured"  me  in 
puberty  and  actually  gave  me  as  much  reason 
to  visit  him  as  I felt  to  pursue  his  attrac- 
tive daughter.  She  and  I were  in  the  same 
grade  in  school  and  I found  her  the  object 
of  my  teen  fantasies.  Yet  Leon,  her  father, 
of  all  ungodly  things,  managed  to  become 
equally  compelling  in  my  life  through  the 
shared  interest  of  numismatics. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  I was  not 
a reader  in  my  youth.  My  first  history 
book  was  written  as  an  adult  protest  against 
books  I refused  to  read  in  school.  They 
were  too  boring  for  me  to  waste  my  time  and 
so  I occasionally  flunked  without  regret. 

Yet  Leon  made  history  come  alive,  in  part 


through  his  coins  but  more  importantly 
through  the  reading  material  he  loaned  me. 

I don't  know  if  we  had  similar  taste  in 
coin  stories  or  if  he  sensed  where  my 
interests  might  be.  All  I know  is  that  he 
found  articles  and  books  which  made  his- 
tory come  alive,  filled  with  the  passions 
and  spectacle  that  can  make  the  field  so 
delightful.  And  all  of  this  was  woven 
with  the  tapestry  of  coinage  development 
and  use. 

Because  of  this  early  interaction 
with  a numismatist,  I became  fascinated 
with  the  field  and  with  writing  about  it. 
Even  today,  my  collection  of  coins  remains 
sparse  but  my  collection  of  coin  history 
is  ever  growing.  Leon  touched  my  mind  and 
my  heart,  giving  me  a lifelong  pursuit  which 
I otherwise  might  never  have  considered. 

It  was  not  just  Leon  and  that  dealer 
in  those  early  years.  "Coins  Magazine" 
was  in  its  infancy  when  I began  writing. 

I had  become  serious  about  freelancing  when 
I was  9 and  sold  my  first  piece  to  "Coins" 
when  I was  15.  I knew  at  that  moment  that 
I would  freelance  as  an  adult,  even  though 
everyone  else  thought  I was  crazy.  It  was 
"impossible"  to  write  for  a living  unless 
you  worked  for  somebody,  I was  told.  Yet 
today,  20  years  later,  I have  my  own  cor- 
poration, a staff  of  assistants  and  still 
no  "real  job."  Fortunately  no  one  told 
the  people  who  buy  my  books  and  magazines 
that  freelancing  isn't  real  and,  more 
important,  no  one  told  Krause  Publications 
not  to  encourage  me  through  buying  my  work. 

Going  through  my  father's  change,  I 
discovered  an  odd  Mercury  Dime.  Leon 
confirmed  that  it  was  the  1942  over  41 
variety  and  the  $35  I received  from  the 
sale  to  a dealer  paid  for  my  first  good 
camera.  I took  pictures  of  everything, 
including  a coin  show.  The  latter  images, 
on  undeveloped  film,  were  sent  to  "Coins" 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  publish  them. 
They  didn't.  The  film  was  returned  along 
with  a check  for  $5  as  a way  of  thanking 
me  for  my  trouble. 

I was  touched.  I was  also  embarrassed 
to  discover  when  I processed  them  that  I 
had  ruined  the  pictures  when  I took  them, 
something  Clifford  Mishler  fortunately  never 
knew.  Yet  I vowed  that  I would  never  risk 
sending  less  than  perfect  work  to  publica- 
tions. I read  everything  I could  find  on 
photography,  experimented  as  I could 
afford  to  do  it  and  am  now  producing  a 
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half  dozen  photography  books  in  an  average 
year.  I also  illustrate  articles  for 
publications  ranging  from  "Family 
Circle"  to  Germany's  "Stern."  But  the 
incentive  was  that  undeserved  $5  fortune 
from  Coins. 

Clifford,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  helped  me  in  another  way. 

He  only  accepted  my  writing  when  a new 
piece  was  better  than  the  previous  one. 
Without  ever  knowing  it,  he  taught  me 
to  hone  my  skills,  growing  with  each  new 
attempt  at  writing.  The  idea  that  I must 
do  my  very  best  with  each  article  or  book, 
regardless  of  the  pay  received,  and  that 
I must  also  strive  to  make  each  attempt 
better  than  the  last,  has  stayed  with  me 
today.  My  latest  major  project  is  on  the 
Hillside  Strangler  and  it  has  sold  to  the 
motion  picture  industry.  I am  touching 
abilities  which  would  not  have  been 
developed  without  the  attitude  learned 
from  that  early  coin  writing  guidance  I 
am  certain  Clifford  does  not  even  remem- 
ber. 

But  enough  of  this  personal  nostal- 
gia trip.  The  point  is  that  everyone 
reading  this  article  undoubtedly  has 
similar  memories.  Someone,  probably  not 
a dealer  but  rather  a true  numismatist, 
touched  each  of  our  lives  along  the  way. 

We  were  given  something  --  a love  of 
coin  history,  medal  lie  art  or  some  simi- 
lar lasting  interest  --  and  it  furthered 
our  development.  We  might  write  about 
bullion  or  investing  or  numerous  other 
subjects  only  big  money  can  buy,  but  our 
own  interest  was  triggered  by  a far  less 
tangible  experience. 

Now  we  are  the  "names."  We  are  the 
people  who  can  reach  out  and  touch  other 
lives.  To  me,  the  only  true  thanks  some- 
one can  give  to  another  human  being  is 
to  perpetuate  the  kindness  to  others. 

I was  not  encouraged  for  selfish  reasons. 
No  one  who  touched  my  life  wanted  me  to 
one  day  return  and  praise  him  or  her  to 
the  world.  That  person's  reward  was 
sharing  an  interest  with  someone  who  had 
never  explored  the  field  before.  My 
thanks  can  only  be  reaching  out  to  some- 
one else,  extending  the  sphere  of 
influence  I can  trace  back  to  those 
people  who  first  touched  my  life. 

What  can  you  do  for  someone  else? 
That  probably  depends  upon  where  you  live, 
your  resources  and  the  fulltime  job  you 


hold. 

One  possibility  is  to  give  your  time  ^ 
to  an  area  school.  Talk  to  children  about 
coins.  Tell  them  stories  of  history,  and 
romance  which  relate  to  the  small  pieces 
of  silver  and  gold.  Share  the  delights 
of  history  which  are  intertwined  with  the 
precious  metal.  You  might  show  some  coins, 
speak  to  an  assembly  or  even  help  a coin 
club  get  started. 

You  can  also  work  with  the  elderly 
and  the  shut-in.  There  is  as  much  beauty 
in  a coin  worth  a nickel  as  there  is  in 
the  1804  Silver  Dollar.  And  while  only  a 
few  can  ever  hope  to  own  that  dol lar, every- 
one can  be  enriched  by  knowing  the  story 
behind  it. 

Don't  hide  your  collection  from  the 
world  at  large.  Keep  your  rarities  in  a 
safe  deposit  box  but  share  the  common  coins 
and  the  priceless  knowledge  you  have  gained. 
Open  your  library  to  others,  even  if  you 
make  someone  read  in  your  home  to  preserve 
a valuable  book.  Make  it  clear  that  this 
is  a field  for  the  romantic,  the  lover  of 
art  and  the  history  buff.  Not  just  a man 
or  woman  with  the  wealth  of  the  Dallas, 

Texas  Hunt  family.  ^ 

Never  forget  that  all  of  us  can  touch 
lives  in  ways  whose  depth  and  positive 
influence  can  never  be  fully  measured.  We 
have  a unique  ability  in  both  our  love  of 
numismatics  and  our  communication  skills. 

Use  this  ability  to  change  another  human 
being.  The  inner  rewards  will  be  greater 
than  all  the  precious  metal  ever  taken 
from  the  earth. 


★ * * — ^ 
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MONEY'S  FUNNY 


HAVE  YOU  SUBMITTED  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE  NEW  ROSTER? 

The  number  of  returns  with  up-to- 
date  data  have  been  minimal.  The  new 
roster  of  Guild  members,  which  should  be 
more  detailed  than  our  initial  roster, 
will  go  to  press  in  the  near  future. 

Members  who  do  not  submit  up-to-date 
data  of  current  activities  will  be  listed 
from  information  in  our  files.  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  of  it  may  be  obsolete. 

Please  answer  the  following  query 
if  you  have  not  already  submitted  data. 


Name  & address  to  be  listed. 
Primary  numismatic  specialty. 
Author?  Latest  Book? 

Freelance?  Where  published? 
Columnist?  Where  published? 
Curator?  Numismatic  Photographer 
Publisher?  Editor?  Other? 
Additional  data  you  wish 
published . 

Please  complete  the  information 
and  return  to  Lee  Martin,  Box  667, 
Beaumont,  CA  92223  immediately. 

* * * 

TO  WRITE  OR  NOT  TO  WRITE 7-THAT  IS 


? 


THE  QUESTION  .' 


There  they  all  are— the  hopeful, 
searching  faces,  the  anxious  fingers 
taking  frantic  notes,  the  myopic 
eyes  staring  through  thick  lenses  and 
thin.  They  are  all  myopic.  It  goes  with  the 
territory. 

Writers— not  Judith  Krantz  with  her 
$3.2- million  advance,  but  the  kind  who 
ask  questions  such  as,  “Should  I write  in 
longhand  or  on  a typewriter?" 

All  these  hopeful,  anxious  people  are 
attending  writers’  workshops.  More 
numerous  than  the  stars  in  the  sky,  writ- 
ers’ workshops  are  held  in  the  little  hick 
towns  and  big  glamorous  cities— one 
April  12  in  Gilroy,  Garlic  Capital  of  the 
World,  another  one  week  later  in  San 
Francisco,  Flake  Capital  of  the  Universe. 
They  are  sponsored  by  colleges,  by  libra- 
ries, by  writing  groups,  by  dream  mer- 
chants. 

And  they  do  not  tell  a writer  a damn 
thing. 

Well,  I exaggerate.  They  will  each  tell 
a writer  a thing  or  two,  and  each  thing  is 
damned.  One  damn  thing  after  another. 
One  hears  from  the  senior  editor  at 
Chronicle  Books,  Jane  Vandenburgh,  that 
Y there  is  only  so  much  paid  to  writers  by 
ar.y  one  publishing  house  in  one  year’s 
time  and  Krantz  got  enough  to  wipe  out 
all  the  aspiring  writers  gathered  in  the 
room,  panting  over  their  blank  white 
sheets  in  typewriters  with  new  ribbons. 


In  Gilroy  on  a day  when  the  first  whiff 
of  the  coming  garlic  and  onion  season 
wafts  about  on  the  spring  air,  bringing  a 
certain  spice  of  life,  James  Kavanaugh  is 
the  biggie.  He  is  not  as  big  as  Judith 
Krantz.  One  writing  devotee  explained  to 
the  bus  driver  as  she  left,  following 
punch  and  hors  d’oeuvres  ( 3:30  to  4 p.m.), 
"I  never  heard  of  him,  but  he  was  very 
interesting.” 

Being  unheard  of  in  Gilroy  is  not  unu- 
sual. The  $3.2-milhon  mention  of  Judith 

Krantz  brought  a whispered  conversation 
in  row  seven,  room  214. 

"Judith  who?” 

"Krantz,  I think.” 

“What’s  the  book  they’re  talking 
about?” 

“I  don't  know.” 

There  is  something  about  the  Outback. 
Gilroy  is  not  quite  the  out  Outback,  but 
on  a few  points  it  fits.  In  Gilroy  there  is  a 
kind  of  mental  sucking  on  a dry  straw. 
That  accounts  for  some  of  those  search- 
ing faces. 

Kavanaugh  understands.  He  lives  in 
Nevada  City.  He  indicates  Gilroy’s  Gavi- 
lan  College  is  a hotbed  of  intellectual  de- 
bate compared  to  Nevada  City.  “I  go  to 
writers’  workshops  because  writing 
makes  one  so  alone.” 

Not  lonely,  mind  you.  Just  alone. 

Kavanaugh  bristles  Irish.  Stocky  body, 
stocky  hands,  a dry  smoker’s  voice,  thick 


Money  isn't  everything,  you  know. 
It  won't  buy  health,"  it  won't  buy  hap- 
piness, and  it  can't  buy  love  Well,  you 
just  give  me  a bit  of  money— and  I'll 
rent  them! 

* * 

Advice  to  stockholders:  It's  not  the 
bulls  and  the  bears  you  have  to 
watch  out  for.  It's  the  bum  steers. 

fc  . .* 

dark -blond  eyebrows  and  thick  cruel  lips 
that  suddenly  smile  and  go  soft  He  goes 
from  brown  cigarettes  to  white  cigarettes 
mid-lecture.  He  stands  under  a sign:  “No 
Food,  Smoking  Allowed.” 

Being  a California  writer  is  not  to  one’s 
advantage,  he  tells  the  yearning  writers, 
all  from  California.  They  want  to  be  Cali- 
fornia writers.  They  do  not  live  in  Gilroy 
out  of  preference  as  a place  to  write. 
They  have  no  choice.  Kavanaugh  has  sold 
5 million  copies  of  his  books  and  never 
been  reviewed  by  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  yes;  New  York, 
no.  A New  Jersey  woman  wrote  to  him 
after  she  read  “A  Coward  for  Us  All”  and 
asked  why  she  had  never  read  a review 
of  his  books.  The  East  Coast  writers’  ma- 
fia does  not  recognize  West  Coast  exis- 
tence. “If  you  live  in  Califorma,  you’re  m 
trouble  unless  you  can  find  a West  Coast 
publisher.” 

The  aspiring  writers  sink  into  their  col- 
lege auditorium  chairs  and  moan  inward- 
ly—another  barrier  to  surmount. 

Kavanaugh  explains  how  he  promotes 
his  books.  About  the  tours,  the  television 
and  radio  and  newspaper  interviews,  the 
autograph  parties.  He  hates  newspaper 
interviews  because  he  cannot  get  back  at 
the  reporter.  The  reporter  has  the  last 
say  and  all  reporters  are  out  to  get  him. 
He  looks  paranoid. 

But  beyond  that  he  rearranges  his 
books  at  bookstores  to  get  them  face  out, 
writes  his  own  review  and  mails  it  as  a 
press  release  to  newspapers  countrywide, 
and  makes  telephone  calls  to  bookstores 
inquiring  as  to  whether  they  have  “Ka- 
vanaugh’s  latest.” 

The  audience  laughs.  Oh,  to  get  that 
far.  Even  to  get  published  at  all.  There  is 
a panel  of  editors.  The  audience  leans  for- 
ward. Here  are  real  people  who  could  buy 
the  writers’  musings— if  the  writers  get 
their  musings  down  on  paper  and  in  the 
mail.  Most  will  not. 

They  like  the  literary  talk.  Now  they 
know  about  Judith  Krantz.  They  will  run 
down  and  buy  “A  Cov/ard  for  Us  AH” 
(Kavanaugh  self -promotes  another  sale). 
Perhaps  before  the  corn  flakes  one  morn- 
ing they  will  sit  down  and  write,  or  after 
the  house  calms  down  at  night  they  will 
crouch  before  a typewriter. 

Maybe,  out  of  the  hinterlands  of  Gilroy 
or  Bakersfield  or  Pixley  or  Dewdrop  will 
come  the  next  blockbuster. 

Then  the  author  can  do  the  writers’ 
workshop  circuit. 
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Britons  out  to  beat  inflation  are  taking  a new  look  at  old  postage  stamps. 
A survey  by  London's  Maxwell  Stamp  Associates,  Ltd.,  shows  why: 

Over  all,  stamp  prices  rose  47  percent  from  1960  to  1965,  104  percent  more 
by  1970  and  another  61  percent  by  1975.  Then — an  extra  445  percent  by  1980. 


In  20  years,  American  stamps  alone  have  multiplied  in  value  12  times. 

The  comparable  multiplier  is  47  for  Britain's  costlier  issues  and  49  for 
its  cheaper  ones  and  an  even  more  striking  57  for  Japanese  stamps.- 

Londoners  suggest  that  collectors  get  expert  advice  if  they  buy  stamps  as 
investments  and  concentrate  on  items  in  the  best  possible  condition. 


NEWS 


NO  COIGN  OF  VANTAGE 
Poor  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
fn  the  Mint  she  put  her  trust  — 
The  first  and  only  woman, 

And  her  dollar  is  a bust. 


I pulled  into  this  gas  station  the  oth- 
er day.  You  know,  there's  one  thing  I 
can't  understand  about  gas  stations. 
The  cash  box  is  out  in  the  open,  the  of- 
fice is  out  in  the  open  And  they  lock 
the  rest  rooms 


★ ★★ 

U.S.  Mint  officials  beat  grumbling 
members  of  Congress  to  the  punch 
by  announcing  that  they  will  ask  for 
no  money  next  year  to  make  more 
Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  coins.  Many 
consumers  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the 
298  million  "Susies”  in  circulation, 
and  another  half  billion  are  gathering 
dust  in  government  or  bank  vaults. 

★ ★ ★ 
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Last  laugh 


Dislocated  Interface  Impacts 
on  Anti -Obfuscation  Efforts 


Security  guards  at  Washington’s  vener- 
able Mayflower  Hotel  recently  drilled 
into  a safe-deposit  box  that  hadn’t  been 
opened  in  years.  Inside  they  found  13 
uncut  sheets  of  $1,  $2  and  $5  bills,  with 
most  sheets  containing  18  greenbacks. 


The  drive  to  replace  the  gobbledygook  found  in  most  legal  doc- 
uments with  plain  English  has  undergone  a rapidly  accelerating 
rate  of  near- negative  progress. 

The  National  Law  Journal  notes  that  shortly  after  New  York 
passed  a law  three  years  ago  requiring  that  most  consumer  con- 
tracts be  written  in  a way  that  could  be  understood  by  the  general 
public,  similar  bills  were  introduced  in  nearly  half  of  the  states. 
Since  then,  however,  only  Connecticut,  Maine  and  Hawaii  have 
signed  them  into  law. 

Despite  suspicions  in  some  quarters  that  the  plain-English  move- 
ment is  being  sandbagged  by  lawyers  and  other  special  interest 
groups,  the  article  quotes  some  early  clear- language  supporters 
who  admit  they  might  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can  chew— 
“that  Blackstone  doesn’t  translate  well  into  Hemingway.” 

The  Journal  cites  New  Jersey’s  recent  experience  as  an  example. 
The  plain -English  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  there  was  re- 
written 18  times  as  politicians  haggled  over  its  wording.  After  a 
compromise  was  reached,  the  bill  was  sent  to  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne 
—who  vetoed  it. 


The  box  had  belonged  to  Lawrence 
“Chip”  Robert  Jr.,  who  lived  at  the  ho- 
tel with  his  wife  Evie  when  he  was  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Administration. 

After  discovering  the  bills,  the  hotel 
called  the  Secret  Service.  “At  first  we 
thought  they  were  counterfeit,  but 
they’re  genuine,”  says  Richard  Reiser, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Washing- 
ton field  office.  There’s  no  evidence  that 
Robert  obtained  the  currency  improper- 
ly; although  it  wasn’t  widely  known,  any- 
one could  purchase  such  sheets  until 
1954.  Old-timers  at  the  hotel  remember 
the  Roberts,  who  are  both  dead  now,  as 
practical  jokers  who  liked  to  flash  the 


sheets  of  currency  at  amazed  acquaint- 


Andy  is  missing  a 3 foot  by  6 foot  eight  inches  by  1 ; 
inch  and  leaded  glass  door.  It  is  called  the  Crown  i 
Jewel  door;  very  expensive  and  extremely  heavy.  jj 
Andy  says,  “Keep  an  eye  out  for  this  extra-ordinary  1 
door  or  a weather  eye  peeled  for  a man  with  a double  5 
hernia."  ® 


ances.  Evie  Robert  is  said  to  have  cut 
out  a bill  from  a sheet  occasionally  to 
tip  a bellhop.  While  the  currency  has  a 
face  value  of  $324,  it  is  worth  $8,000  to 
$10,000  to  collectors.  The  money  prob- 
ably will  go  to  the  Roberts’  heirs. 


THE 

C L E M Y 


The  Clemy  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  No.  1 Numismatic  Literary 
Guild  Award.  In  the  past  a monster, 
oversize  typewriter,  gold  in  hue, 
and  with  plastic  surgery  done  to 
modernize  its  appearance,  was  pres- 
sented  to  the  "lucky"  winner  who 
then  had  to  transport  the  typewriter 
to  his  home  and  return  it  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  requirements  were  a 
sense  of  humor,  writing  ability, 
and  dedication  to  the  hobby. 

The  same  requirements  exist 
today,  but  the  sense  of  humor  (which 
is  inherent  to  all  Guild  members)  is 
no  longer  vital  because  an  attractive 
plaque  is  awarded  to  the  Clemy  winner 
and  the  golden  typewriter  rests  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Museum 
in  Colorado  Springs.  The  recipient’s 
name  is  added  to  a plaque  on  the 
typewriter.  Some  of  the  problems 


have  been  eliminated  but  the  prestige 
and  recognition  by  one's  peers  con- 
tinues . 

Past  winners  include: 


1968  - 

Clem 

Bailey 

1969  - 

Ed  Rochette 

1970  - 

Lee 

Martin 

1971  - 

Marg 

o Russell 

1972  - 

Virg 

inia  Culver 

1973  - 

Maur 

ice  Gould 

1974  - 

Eva 

Adams 

1975  - 

Ray 

Byrne 

1976  - 

Chet 

Krause 

1977  - 

Dick 

Yeoman 

1978  - 

Lee 

Hewitt 

1979  - 

Abe 

Kosoff 

The 

reci 

pient  is  selected  by 

last  year's  winner,  in  this  instance, 
Abe  Kosoff.  He  receives  three  names 
predetermined  by  the  Board  and 
appointed  officers  and  from  the  list 
of  three,  then  makes  the  final  selec- 
tion . 

PERHAPS  THIS  YEAR  YOU  WILL 
BE  THE  WINNER! 
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AN  INTERESTING  ARTICLE  ON  HOW  WRITERS  CAN  LEARN  TO  SELL 

the  help  of  Writ*  It,  Sell 
It,  he  said,  he’s  puhliih- 


When  Jane 

Pendergast  opens  her 
closet,  would-be  writers 
tumble  out. 

Herself  an  accom- 
plished author,  Ms.  Pen- 
dergast teaches  a Gold- 
en West  College  course 
called  “Write  It,  SeU 
It.”  It’s  designed  more 
to  get  a writer’s  work  to 
market  than  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  grammar. 

She  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  share  the 
trade  and  approached 
college  officials  five 
years  ago  with  the  idea 
for  the  course. 

The  class  appears  to 
motivate  and  give  direc- 
tion to  people  who  want 
to  write  but  who  aren’t 
sure  what  kinds  of  writ- 
ing they  want  to  pursue. 
More  importantly,  Ms. 
Pendergast  arms  her 
students  with  copies  of 
Writers’  Market  and 
points  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  publishers  and 
potential  sale  of  their 
work. 

Regarding  getting 
published,  she  says  flat- 
ly, “It’s  not  easy  ” 

Ms.  Pendergast, 
whose  credits  include 
several  television  docu- 
mentaries, said  one  of 
the  ways  she  gets  her 
students  to  take  the  dif- 
ficult path  to  publishing 
is  “through  a genuine 
sense  of  the  value  of 
their  own  writing  style. 

“I  try  to  help  them 
find  their  place,”  she 
said.  “Their  style  then 
relates  to  a market.” 
For  Steve  Oedekerk,  it 
was  the  discovery  that 
he  “hated”  journalism 
but  liked  comedy  writ- 
ing, something  he’d 
dabbled  in  since  he  was 
a high  school  sophomore 
and  selling  jokes  outside 
the  Comedy  Store  in  L06 
Angeles 

Now  he  writes  his  own 
stand  up  skits  for  local 
club  performances  and 
started  Bald  Spot  Prod- 
uctions in  Fountain  Val- 
ley to  produce  radio 
commercials 
Oedekerk  said  he  has 
his  eye  on  the  big 
money  “All  I need  now 
is  an  agent,”  he  said 
Harold  Metz  quit  the 
computer  business  a 
year  ago  to  write.  With 


ed  an  article  on  county 
flooding  problems  in 
Orange  County  Illus- 
trated magazine,  is 
awaiting  word  from 
Readers  Digest  on  a 
short  stdPy  he  submitted 
and  has  three  chapters 
written  on  a novel  about 
revolution  in  a Latin 
country. 

Bob  Benson,  48,  who  is 
putting  together  a sales 
representation  com- 
pany, might  be  tapping 
a lesser  known,  but  po- 
tentially lucrative  mar- 
ket — selling  unused 
patent  ideas  to  manufac- 
turing companies  via 
the  written  word. 

He  said  such  articles 
would  be  directed  at  sci- 
ence magazines,  itself  a 
burgeoning  market. 

“Lots  of  big,  high 
technology  corporations 
have  millions  of  dollars 
of  patents  they’re  not 
doing  anything  with,” 
he  said. 

Amateur  musician- 
singer  Ron  Valdez  is 
sending  a song  he  wrote 
to  the  Osmond  Corpora- 
tion, which  produces  the 
popular  Osmonds  sing- 
ing group. 

Another  musician, 
Jeff  Stewart,  has  writ- 
ten a theme  for  a cos- 
metic line  commercial. 

Becki  James,  another 
student  in  the  class,  is 
vice  president  of  the 
firm,  Youth  Glow  of 
Huntington  Beach.  She 
said  the  commercial  is 
destined  for  television 
screens  in  the  South,  in 
movie  theaters  and  for 
distribution  in  Nigeria 
and  South  Africa. 

Ms.  James  used  the 
class  to  write  lectures 
about  cosmetics.  She 
now  is  paid  $500  a day  as 
a speaking  consultant. 

Housewife  and  fashion 
model  Carol  Wenberg 
has  a social  comedy 
play  written  and  is  tak- 
ing it  to  New  York  soon, 
in  search  of  a taker. 

Irene  Riley  said  her 
book  is  nearly  done  — a 
true  story  about  bring- 
ing up  a daughter  who 
has  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. To  8 how  she  has 
diverse  interests,  ah* 


said  her  next  project 
might  be  a book  on  the 
•ex  life  of  a male 
stripper. 

“I  thought  I’d  publish 
the  great  American 
novel  and  here  I am  do- 
ing television  docu- 
mentaries,” said  Anna 
Quellete.  KCET-TV 
Channel  28  will  begin 
filming  her  story  about 
breast  reconstruction 
next  month. 


She  also  published  a 
book  of  poetry  last  year 
but  refused  to  say  who 
the  publisher  is  because 
of  a pending  lawsuit. 

(Her  problem,  which 
involves  getting  her  pub- 
lication rights  beck,  has 
spurred  an  idea  of  teach- 
ing a class  about  what 
happens  after  a writer  is 
published.) 

Though  no  one  would 
admit  to  being  hardened 


professionals,  Mary  Aim 
Hunter  attached  a 
“novice”  label  to  her- 
self — because  she  has 

only  one  rejection  notice 
from  a publisher. 

The  variety  of  studetw 
projects  proves  that  if 
the  idea  is  good,  it  can 
sell,  Ms.  Pendergast 
said. 

Novelists  Beatrice 
Randall  (“Too  Young  To 
Die”)  and  Dave  Berke 
(“Day  in  Wichita”)  are 
among  her  former  stu- 
dents. 


FREE  NEWS 


Because  IPM  represents  clients  such 
as  The  British  Royal  Mint,  issuing  coinage 
for  dozens  of  nations,  we're  constantly 
releasing  numismatic  news  — items  % 
which  your  readers  will  want  to  know 
about. 

If  you’re  not  already  on  our  mailing 
list,  please  write  or  call  us  today.  Photos 
of  new  coins  are  also  available,  and  our 
staff  can  and  does  handle  special 
requests. 

We'd  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
tan. 


128  Passaic  Avenue  / Fairfield,  NJ  07006  / USA 
201-228-5404 
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Paul  Gallico— unless  it  was  Ben 
Hecht— once  said  that  everyone  has 
a story.  Some  tell  it  to  strangers  in 
bars,  others  put  it  on  paper.  Just  about 
every  year  some  obscure  human  sits 
down  and  bangs  out  a novel  so  brilliant 
that  it  sits  atop  the  best-seller  list  like  a 
screw-on  cap.  Others— students,  home- 
makers. busmessfolk— read  about  that 
feat  and  the  fortunes  to  be  made  and  de- 
cide they  can  do  it,  too.  They  are  usually 
looking  for  the  literary  gold  of  the  Latera- 
rv  Guild. 

No  one  is  born  a writer.  Being  a bom 
writer  is  like  being  a born  garbage  man. 
Both  must  pick  it  up.  Professional  writing 
techniques  can  be  picked  up  one  of  two 
ways:  self-instruction  or  teaching  by  oth- 
ers. The  home-grown  course  tends  to  be 
drawn  out.  Most  of  these  writers  dip  and 
scribble  along  month  after  month  until 
their  eyes  instead  of  their  t’s  are  crossed, 
then  send  off  500  pages  that  come  back 
501  including  the  rejection  note. 

This  goes  on  until  either  they  abandon 
it  or  a literary  quarterly  published  down- 
state  buys  a one- pager  and  pays  off  with 
three  free  copies.  Most  professional  writ- 
ers who  learned  the  hard  way  will  admit 
that  a lot  of  watermarks  went  under  the 
bridge  before  their  16- pound  bond  could 
be  cashed.  Like  airline  pilots,  these  writ- 
ers had  2.000  hours  on  them  before  their 
abilities  couid  fly  commercially. 

The  alternative  is  a writing  course.  In 
high  school  night  classes,  colleges,  uni- 
versity extensions,  special  writing 
schoois,  even  by  mail— the  complete  field 
stripping  and  reassembly  of  the  novel 
goes  on.  The  brushwork  of  Dickens,  Le 
Carre,  Hailey,  Steinbeck.  O’Hara,  McCul- 
lers,  Hemingway,  others,  is  held  up  to  the 
light  for  illumination,  demonstration,  in- 
spiration and,  sometimes,  imitation.  The 
craft  of  professional  novel  writing  is  dis- 
sected and  examined  line  by  line  in  the 
same  way  a C.A.T.  Scanner  examines  the 
human  body.  Shown  how,  students  soon 
learn  that  setting  a scene  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  setting  a table;  building  a plot  is 
a great  deal  easier  than  plowing  one. 

The  working  theory  behind  this  kind  of 
writing  instruction  is  that  the  form  is  the 
function  and  writers  function  faster  and 
more  successfully  when  they  know  the 
form.  It  is  not  talent  that  is  taught,  but 
craft.  Talent  is  something  people  either 
have  or  they  don’t,  like  brown  eyes  or  a 
convex  navel.  But  native  talent  isn’t  ne- 
cessary to  write  a great  book  or  a best 
seller.  There  are  millions  of  great  talents 
wandering  around  unpublished  or  not 
even  writing.  There  are  also  thousands  cf 
good  profitable  books  turned  out  by  hard- 
working craftsmen  whose  only  literary 
talent  may  be  the  ability  to  change  a 
typewriter  ribbon  in  three  seconds  flat. 
The  best-seller  lists  are  black-and-white 
proof  that  although  talent  may  be  terrific, 
craftsmanship  is  commercial. 


NO  ONE  IS  BORN  A WRITER 


Along  with  professional  dentists,  en- 
gineers and  linebackers,  college- trained 
authors  have  become  a minor  staple. 
Some  institutions  do  it  with  full  courses, 
some  with  workshops,  some  with  semi- 
nars. John  Barth,  John  Irving,  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Russell  Baker.  Thomas  Py noti- 
on, scores  of  others  have  all  added  class 
to  their  work  by  attending  some  or  teach- 
ing some  (and  teaching,  as  most  instruc- 
tors have  found  out,  is  one  of  the  better 
ways  to  learn).  Can  a novice  novelist 
learn  something  about  craft  from  Vonne- 
gut?  Can  a writer  learn  something  about 
composition  from  Norman  Corwin?  Does 
the  first  line  of  a typewriter  start  out, 
QWERTY? 

But  not  all  literary  leaders  are  Corwins 
or  Vonneguts.  Nor  do  they  have  to  be. 
Henry  Ford  is  not  needed  to  instruct  a 
class  on  tuneups.  Today’s  writing  instruc- 
tors are  either  highly  educated,  com- 
pletely knowledgeable  people  who  can 
parse  Malamud  three  ways  or  published 
working  writers  who  have  agents  and 
publishers  and  everything. 

To  them  come  the  eager,  the  trusting, 
the  hungry  and  the  unexpected. 

In  one  class,  a young  writer  had  set  his 
action -adventure  novel  along  the  Ama- 
zon River  deep  in  the  South  American 
jungle.  The  two  heroes  had  left  one  bush 
settlement  and  were  heading  to  another 
when  their  boat  capsized.  Dragging 
themselves  ashore  in  that  forsaken  wild- 
erness, one  turned  to  the  other  and  said, 
’You  go  scout  up  some  hamburgers,  I’ll 
look  for  a phone  . . 

There  was  a student  who  grew  increas- 
ingly resentful  of  the  instructor’s  criti- 
cism and  decided  to  trap  him.  In  he  came 
with  chapters  directly  copied  from  "Look 
Homeward  Angel."  When  his  turn  came, 
he  read  it  aloud,  waiting  and  baiting.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester,  the  instructor 
gave  an  A to  a non -registered  Thomas 
Wolfe. 

One  woman  instructor,  who  teaches 
people  how  to  write  for  the  young  mar- 
ket, had  a dreadful  manuscript  turned  in 
by  one  of  her  students.  She  gave  it  a low 
grade.  Resentful,  the  student  challenged 
the  mark  by  asking,  "Was  it  that  bad?” 
"Bad?"  replied  the  instructor,  “It  should 
be  in  Juvenile  Hall." 

And  for  every  one  of  those  there  is  a 
person  like  Bill  W.  Bill  was  not  only  a 
professor  at  another  college  but  was  head 
of  the  English  department.  There,  he 
taught  writing;  beginning,  advanced, 
graduate  level.  And  he  himself  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  write  but  couldn’t  get 
started.  In  one  month,  working  with  a 
professional  instructor,  he  had  a complete 
novel  plotted  and  six  chapters  done. 
Within  another  semester  of  part-time 
work,  he  finished  it.  The  novel  was  so 
good,  the  instructor  so  impressed,  that  he 
sent  it  off  with  recommendations  to  his 
own  publisher. 


Today,  a writer  who  decides  to  go 
professional  because  his  mom  said  he  al- 
ways wrote  good  letters  is  like  the  disco 
hustle  king  who  wants  to  dance  with  the 
Royal  Ballet.  It’s  possible  to  do  it  but  why 
take  the  hard  way  in’  Writing  is  a craft 
that  some  people  call  a form  of  art.  Most 
of  the  other  arts  survive  and  prosper  be- 
cause heavy  industries  have  been  buiit  up 
to  leach  people  how  to  do  them.  Artists 
go  to  school  to  learn  line  and  color  and 
how  to  mix  their  brains  and  their  paints. 
Musicians  study  with  masters  as  an  over- 
ture to  their  careers.  Dancers  belly  up  to 
the  barre  while  ballet  masters  teach  them 
how  to  piaster  ballet. 

Now  it  is  happening  for  writers.  Ai! 
they  need  is  something  to  say.  The  rest 
can  be  taught. 

After  all.  a book  is  only  words  ana  all 
the  words  are  in  the  dictionary.  All  writ- 
ers really  have  to  learn  is  which  ones 
they  don't  want. 


CHINA 

SHENYANG  CITY  CRACKS  U1G  THEFT 
CASE,  blared  the  front-page  headline 
in  the  Peking  People's  Daily.  GOLD  THIEF 
EXECUTED.  Such  lurid  stories  were  once 
unheard  of  in  China’s  staid  official  par- 
ty newspaper,  but  recently  the  People's 
Daily  and  other  Chinese  papers  have 
been  publishing  accounts  of  criminal 
wrongdoing  almost  daily.  Even  more  un- 
usual, the  individuals  being  fingered  in 
the  press  are  ranking  government  and 
party  officials.  Reports  Time  Peking  Bu- 
reau Chief  Richard  Bernstein:  "The  fact 
that  they  are  now  being  publicly  de- 
nounced on  the  country's  front  pages 
indicates  that  the  top  leadership  in  Pe- 
king is  stepping  up  its  campaign  against 
venal  and  corrupt  practices  within  its 
own  ranks,  a problem  that  has  long  been 
a major  source  of  cynicism  and  unhap- 
piness among  China's  ordinary  people." 

Many  of  the  crimes  charged  to  Com- 
munist cadres  show  how  easily  officials 
have  been  able  to  use  their  pow'er  not 
only  to  violate  the  law  but  also  to  avoid 
punishment.  For  example,  as  head  of 
the  planning  section  of  a factory  in  the 
northeast  city  of  Shenyang,  Guan  Qing- 
chong.  the  gold  thief  mentioned  in  the 
People's  Daily,  was  able  some  19  years 
ago  to  make  off  with  806  oz.  of  indus- 
trial gold.  Ever  since  then,  he  had  got 
steady  promotions,  while  two  provincial 
leaders  had  been  hounded  to  suicide  af- 
ter being  falsely  accused  of  the  crime. 
Guan’s  undoing  came  only  last  April, 
when,  trying  to  profit  from  an  increase 
in  the  state  purchase  price  of  private 
gold,  he  sold  100  oz.  of  his  horde  at  the 
local  bank.  A suspicious  teller  notified 
the  public  security  police,  who  quickly 
searched  Guan’s  home  and  found  the 
rest  of  his  hidden  loot. 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS 
COINS  MAGAZINE 
WORLD  COIN  NEWS 
COIN  PRICES 
BANK  NOTE  REPORTER 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
COINS 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
PAPER  MONEY 
GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN 
MINT  ISSUES 
OLD  CARS 
CAR  EXCHANGE 
OLD  CARS  PRICE  GUIDE 
TRUE  WEST 
FRONTIER  TIMES 
OLD  WEST 


krause  publications 

Phone  715-445-2214  lola,  Wisconsin  54945 


standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated, Wi  x 11". 


GOLD  COINS  © 

of  the 

WORLD 
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PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 

with  valuations.  252  pages, 

8 1/2x11”. 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

116  West  32nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10001 


Reliable, 

Authoritative. 

Definitive. 

These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 
when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 
reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 
are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 
we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 
Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 
They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 
fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 
the  value  of  your  collection. 

Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 
want  to  be  certain. 


Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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U.S.A. 


COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 


Round  The  World.. 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 


Please  Name  Your  Specialty 

MEMBER:  Life  H 110  ANA,  ANS,  PNG,  SCPN,  SPMC,  IAPN,  Olhers. 
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"Pronto  Service" 

4514  No  30th  Street  Omaha,  Nebraska  6811 1 
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Custom  Editions  from 
The  Franklin  Mint 


Custom-designed  commemorative  medals, 
crafted  to  your  order  and  struck  to  your  edition  limits, 
in  silver  and  other  precious  metals. 


Send  inquiries  to:  William  F.  Krieg,  The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  I9091 

Or  call  collect:  (215)  459-6120. 


